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The New John Deere 
Research and Engineering Center 
Keeps Tractor Quality at Its Highest 


The new John Deere Research and Engi- 
neering Center near Waterloo, lowa. 


ieee is a particularly precious commodity in the 
farm equipment industry. From quality stems the faith 
and subscription that make one manufacturers product 
more acceptable than another’s. Tractors are a good ex- 
ample. At John Deere, tractor quality is guarded with a 
vengeance. The words of the blacksmith, spoken more than 
a century ago, still ring loud and clear—“I’ll never put my 
name on an implement that hasn’t in it the best that is in 
me.” 


This obstacle course subjects test tractors to punishment . 
far in excess of that encountered in normal field oper- To this end, a year-’round program of research and test- 


ations. Any weakness can be quickly spotted and cor- ing is carried on in this modern John Deere Research and 

sceedheadomas Engineering Center near Waterloo, Iowa. Here, through 
the media of the test tube and test track, with the aid of 
modern electronic and mechanical testing devices, the 
science of agricultural engineering and development pur- 
sues the goal of ever-higher tractor quality. The success of 
this program is evident by the growing number of John 
Deere Tractors that are a familiar part of every rural land- 
scape. The important role played by the new Research and 
Engineering Center is another “built-in” feature that makes 
the John Deere dealer franchise the most valued in the farm 
equipment field. 


This mud bath, in which can i apa varying amounts Sen J oO H & D E E BR E 


of sand and clay, enables John Deere engineers to check soun ocene MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
the effect of water and abrasives on wheel and axle 


bearings and oil seals. 
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The official CORNELL CLASS RING can be 


purchased in our Gift Department. 


10 K Solid Gold, double-faceted 


RUBY 
Men’‘s Medium Weight a $31.63 
Heavy Weight ee 
Miniature ........ itiiahia giatiss 


(Tax included ) 


ORDER YOUR CLASS RING NOW! 


CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 


Barnes Hall 





FOR THE BEST 
BREEDING IN 
BABY CHICKS 


Call on Marshall Brothers Hatchery 


*Kimber White Leghorns—In official tests during 
the last five years, 410 Kimber Leghorns averaged 
250 eggs per hen with a mortality of less than 
10% over 18 months. 


*Rhode Island Reds—in tests, produce a dozen 
eggs on four lbs. of feed. 


*Red Rock Cross—lots of eggs over a long period, 
and top meat value when marketed. 


Free Delivery — Ask for Prices 


MARSHALL BROTHERS HATCHERY 


Mecklenburg Road Ithaca, N. Y. 
Phone 4-6336 





































THE BEST 
THE MARKET OFFERS 


The job of Empire Livestock Mar- 
keting Cooperative is to provide fa- 
cilities and experienced personnel 
so that its consignors will get the 
best prices possible on the day they 
market their livestock. , 


In a large industry like livestock 
marketing, prices are determined 
by the total supply of livestock 
measured against the demand for 
livestock all over the United States. 
This supply-demand ratio is meas- 
ured most often in large marketing 
centers like Chicago where thous- 
ands of head of livestock are mar- 
keted daily. 


The many good buyers who reg- 
ularly attend Empire’s weekly and 
many special sales create prices at 
Empire which compare favorably 
with those on the national market. 


And Empire itself has an eleven 
year record of providing the best 
possible marketing facilities featur- 
ing honest weights, prompt pay- 
ment, and full information on mar- 
ket prices paid and current trends. 


EM MPIRE 


Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative 


Stockyards at 


Bath - Bullville 
Caledonia - Dryden 
Gouverneur - Greene 

Oneonta - Watertown 

West Winfield 


Editorial 


Home Economics--“ ... the courses 
in home economics do not 
teach one how to think.” 


HE aims of the New York State College of Home Economics are “to 

guide the student toward effective functioning (1) in homemaking (2) 
in a vocation other than homemaking to which home economics has a 
major contribution and (3) in her individual living and as a member of 
society as a whole.” These are excellent aims, broad in scope, and if 
obtained, would produce a well-rounded person. But not all these aims 
have been concentrated on and developed to the same extent. 


The college does aid in preparing the student for homemaking. By the time 
the student is finished with the 24 hours of required home economics core 
courses, she has a good practical background for homemaking. 


The college does aid in preparing for a career. The home economics stu- 
dent can become a nutritionist, journalist, promotionist, demonstrator, dieti- 
tian, interior decorator, institutional manager, research and laboratory tech- 
nician, designer, teacher, extension agent, or personnel worker. She would have 
no trouble in obtaining a job. 


But the college does not aid all it could or should in preparing the 
student as a member of society as a whole. Yet this is the college’s most 
important function, for if an individual cannot think and act as a creative 
member of a group, she is useless. A college education is supposed to 
teach one how to think, but, the courses in home economics do not. For 
example, in the course in clothing required of all the home economics 
students, one learns how to make a skirt, weave patches, and remove 
stains. Is this why one goes to college? If a person does not know how 
to read well enough to follow directions to make a skirt or weave 
patches, one certainly does not belong in college. This course does not 
stimulate one’s mind, on the contrary, it stagnates it with boring details 
and time consuming nonsense. 


It would not be so bad, if this were the only course that was so stifling, but 
many of the home ec. courses are this way. The material is usually watered 
down, and presented in a way that discourages independent, creative thought. 


The college must change its method of presentation of subject matter in 
order to help the student’s mind develop its fullest potentialities. The subject 
of home economics was conceived of as one worthy to be studied in college. 


There is a difference (or at least there should be a difference) between a 
mind of a college student and that of a person reading an extension bulletin 
to pick up some additional information. However, how many courses are taught 
using extension bulletins instead of college-level textbooks? There is nothing 
wrong with extension bulletins, but the college student should be taught the sub- 
ject matter more deeply. Perhaps teachers should be reminded that they are 
teaching college students. 


Perhaps less emphasis should be placed on the memorization of de- 
tails, and more on the understanding of basic principles. Perhaps the 
student should be encouraged to question the ideas in the material pre- 
sented, rather than accept them blindly. Sometimes, people say that the 
subject matter of home economics is such that it can only be presented 
in the manner it is. If this is so, why aren't the students encouraged 
more strongly to take courses in the Arts school, where the subject-mat- 
ter is not so limited? The college of Home Economics must not be satis- 
fied that two out of its three goals are realized, it must try to complete 
the third and most important, the development of the student's mind. 

SL. 
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Editorial 


Home Economics--“ ... it can not 
be said that home economics 
courses are stifling.” 


HE required courses for a Bachelor of Science in the College of Home 

Economics are planned according to the three objectives of the col- 
lege. Most criticisms of the Home Ec. school are directed at the eight 
core courses,which are designed to give preparation for homemaking. 

The trouble, however, is that this home economics material is common. 
Thus, the student feels that she knows the material, slides through most of these 
eight courses, and comes out with absolutely nothing but a dull semester. It al- 
most goes without saying that a student who digs deep enough into any course 
will find something worth her time and effort. 

Certainly, if all these core courses required such little thought, the 
averages would be sky high. However, it’s frequent talk about Martha 
Van Rensselaer that more than two of these basic courses are as hard 
or harder than any arts school course. Even in Textiles and Clothing 101 
( a course which offers a wealth of practical information to either the 
future homemaker or professional home economist), students take sev- 
eral days learning patch weaving from “simple” extension bulletins. 
And, at this many have a hard time mastering the skill. 

Skills are an essential part of any professional school; they can’t be learned 
just from text books. They have to be taught through demonstrations and 
practice. 

Some students will always complain about required courses (e.g. arts stu- 
dents do all the time); some students will always feel they could spend their 
time elsewhere; there are home economics courses which could stand improve- 
ment (a faculty committee is working on this now) ; but it can not be said that 
all these courses are stifling and require no thought. 

On top of this the home economics student is required to take only 
40 credits in the College of Home Economics—26 are set out for her, 14 
she may choose, generally in her major. Beyond this, the student may 
take 60 credit hours (including both electives and required courses) in 
the endowed colleges. The remaining 20 hours, she may take in the state 
colleges other than home economics. Many students, even with this free- 
dom, voluntarily take over half their subjects in the Home Ec. school. 

However, if these 40 required hours of Home Economics are too 
much and the student still wants courses elsewhere, she just doesn’t be- 
long in the College of Home Economics—she is wasting her time. BLD. 
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Try the 


Perfect 


PALACE 
LAUNDRY 


325 Eddy St. 


Ph. 4-6135 





HILL DRUG STORE 


Open 8:30 a.m. to 12 midnite 
328 College Ave. 
Phone 3479 


CORNERS BRANCH 


Corners Community Center 
Open 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Phone 4-2145 


Terramycin ointment 


for mastitis 
Bag bomb 
Drugs 
Sundries 


Prescription Dept. 





Dean W. A. Hagan 


50 Years of Progress 
for 
Cornell Veterinarians 


ORE than 500 veterinarians from northeastern U.S. 

and Canada attended the 50th annual conference for 
Veterinarians held in the new19-building unit of the New 
York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Jan- 
uary 8-10. 


Dean W. A. Hagan said, “The Conference is aimed to 
keep veterinarians abreast with recent progress made in 
veterinary science and practice.” 


Esso Gasoline Lubrication 


Tires — Oil 


Approach From 
Any Angle 


Now renting parking spaces in rear of Wilcox 


Press. 


Inquire at— 


RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 


In referring to the first conference held at Cornell in 
1907, he pointed out that discussions centered only 
around the treatment of cattle and horses. Today, how- 
ever, emphasis is placed upon the humane treatment of 
small animals as well as large animals with the most mod- 
ern procedures of veterinary science. Topics ranged from 
a discussion on the uses and limitations of electrocardi- 
ography in diagnosing heart disease in animals to the ef- 
fects of radioactive meaterial upon food producing 
animals, 


"THE first-day session, Wednesday, January 8, was de- 
York State Veterinary College featured 15 guest speakers 
and 24 members of the College staff. 

The first-day session, Wednesday, January 8, was de- 
voted largely to treatment and care of small animals, pri- 
marily cats and dogs. Dr. J. H. Gans, recently appointed 
head of the department of pharmacology at the College, 
discussed the latest techniques in administering anesthesia 
to pets, and Dr. J. A. Baker,director of the Veterinary 
Virus Research Institute at Cornell, lectured on the dual 


Topic: Radio activity and food. 
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Cornell's College of 


Veterinary Medicine. 


vaccination for canine distemper and infectious hepatitis. 





























H. C. Stephenson, professor emeritus of therapeutics and 
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This cow might be a radiation carrier. 


Testing of atomic weapons could be 
continued at the present rate for the 
next 20 to 30 years before the pres- 
ent acceptable levels from active radi- 
ation would be exceeded. The above 
was the theme of a speech by Dr. C. 
L. Comar, radiation biologist at the 
New York State Veterinary College. 

Dr. Comar pointed out that any 
guantity of radiation is undesirable. 
It is with this thought in mind, that 
we print this article of the possible ef- 
fects of radio active materials on our 
milk supply. 


W HEN an atomic or hydrogen 
bomb is exploded the gas krypton-90 
remains as part of the debris. This 
gas floats into the stratosphere where 
it remains from four to seven years. 
It decays to form strontium-90 which 
returns to earth with rain, snow, and 
fog. This means that wherever there 
is precipitation, i.e., wherever man’s 
food supply comes from, the inci- 
dence of radioactive strontium is 
high. The amount of it is especially 
high in the North Temperate zone, the 
area of greatest population density. 
Evidence of fallout, however, has 
been found in virtually every part of 
the world. 


STRONtium-90 is the fallout element 
thought to cause the most long range 


6 


Leukemia and bone cancer caused 
by Strontium 90 from atomic 
fallout in cows’ milk is 


hazard to population. 


damage. One reason for this is its 
long half life: twenty-eight years. 
(This means that it keeps one half of 
its radioactive strength for twenty- 
eight years, one-eight for the next, 
etc.) Some of the strontium decom- 
poses to form yttrium-90, the most 
potent member of the krypton-stron- 
tium-yttrium family. Together with 
strontium-90, the radioactive yttrium 
invades the soil. 

These two elements are closely re- 
lated to calcium, and as such, are 
taken up by plants. There is, however, 
some evidence that plants discrimi- 
nate against strontium-90 in favor of 
calcium. Therefore, there is some 
chance that calcium rich soils provide 
an element of safety. This factor 
should not be counted on too heavily 
though, first, because not all soils are 
rich in calcium and, second, because 
even with an abundance of calcium, 
radioactive elements are absorbed. 


Once part of a plant, strontium 
has only a short way to go before it 
enters the human body. Plants may 
be used as vegetables or they may be- 
come forage. In the latter case much 
of the radioactive grasses are eaten 
by dairy cattle and assimilated by 
them into their milk. 

Milk is an infant’s first food and 
our best known source of calcium. 


By JILL H. BECKOFF ‘61 


Calcium is absorbed by bones and 
teeth, especially young growing ones. 
Strontium-90, a close relative of cal- 
cium, is also absorbed, especially by 
young growing bones and teeth. In 
the bones, strontium-90 and _its 
daughter yttrium-90, lodge in the 
blood-forming marrow and cause the 
overproduction of white blood cells, a 
condition known as leukemia or blood 
cancer. They also cluster in other 
parts of the bone and are believed to 
cause bone cancer. No cure has been 
found for either of these diseases. 


In addition to strontium-90, much 
milk contains cesium-137. This ele- 
ment enters milk and muscle tissue 
along with potassium, a component of 
most meat proteins. A third element, 
iodine-131, affects the thyroid, which 
regulates metabolism. Little is known 
of how this element enters the body. 


The effects of the first atomic 
bombs are still being felt. Much of 
the strontium-90 in today’s milk can 
be traced back to Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. With each new test, more 
people are condemned to die. The full 
impact of the most recent tests will 
not be felt for ten or fifteen years. If 
tests are continued at the present rate 
we may soon reach the “maximum 
permissible level of radioactivity.” 


What then? 
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Old World Jewish recipes 


enrich United States 
gourmet menues. 


Gourmet's Notebook 


By SHELLEY LEFFERT ‘59 





Sabbath night dinner. 


Knishes, Blintzes, Bagels, and Lox 


Y eyes closed, I can see the kit- 

chen of my home on Friday eve- 
ning. The table is covered with a 
white linen tablecloth and set with 
delicate china and sparkling glass- 
ware. Sitting in the position of honor, 
in the middle of the table,is the chal- 
leh, or white bread. My mother says 
a blessing over the candles, and as she 
does, the light adds to the deep, 
serene glow she already possesses. 
For that moment, our house, normal- 
ly so full of noise and excitement, is 
peaceful and quiet. The two candles 
burn with an even flame, lending the 
room a warm and beautiful light. The 
room is full of the aromas of food my 
mother prepared in the afternoon: 
chopped liver, chicken soup, potato 
pudding, and sweetened carrots. In a 
little while my father walks in, carry- 
ing under his arm, if we are lucky, a 
large package containing  strudel. 
This pastry, made with an extremely 
thin dough filled with fruit, nuts, and 
spices, makes Friday night complete. 
My mother places it in a crystal dish 
on the table. Then we thank God for 


our good food and good life. 


F Riday night dinner, with is tradi- 
tional Sabbath dishes, is an essential 
part of the Sabbath, which continues 
from sundown Friday evening to sun- 
down Saturday. One is able to see 
God in the kitchen of the Jewish 


home, as well as at the Synagogue, 
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for the Jew believes that one of the 
functions of religion is to take the 
crude material of life and master it 
by religous discipline. The dietary 
laws are one example. 

There are many explanations of the 
Jewish Dietary Laws. First, they are 
health laws. Secondly, they are cus- 
tom, a means of enriching Jewish liv- 
ing. Last and most important is a Bib- 
lical reason: Jews are forbidden to eat 
pork, fish without scales, and certain 
parts of lamb and beef. 

Many foods are associated with the 
holidays. The matzo (unleavened 
bread) is a good example. It is insep- 
arably linked with Passover, which 
celebrates the deliverance of the 
Hebrews from Egyptian - slavery. 
When the Hebrews left Egypt they 
had no time to prepare leavened 
bread, therefore, no leavened bread 
may be eaten during the Passover. A 
favorite dish made from matzos is 
“Matzabre”, which is matzos and 
scrambled eggs mixed together. 


M UCH of the food eaten has relig- 
ious significance. Charosis symbol- 
izes the bricks and mortar that the 
Hebrews were forced to make for the 
pyramids and cities of Egypt. It is 
made from tart apples, walnuts, cin- 
namon, honey, and wine, chopped 
together to form a type of paste. 
Many typically Jewish foods are 
now a common part of the American 


diet. There are borsht, a beet soup; 
knishes, a dough filled with cheese, 
potato, meat or buckwheat groats; or 
blintzes, a pancake-like batter filled 
with cheese or blueberries. One of the 
particular favorites is gelfite (stuffed 
fish). It is usually made with a fatty 
fish, a lean fish, onions, eggs, season- 
ing, and matzo meal chopped to- 
gether. The mixture is shaped into 
balls and boiled as a first course. Po- 
tato latkes, or potato pancakes, are 
another delicacy. Bagels are a dough- 
nut shaped, hard roll, often eaten 
with lox (smoked salmon) and cream 
cheese for breakfast. 


C HEESE cake, levah or honey cake, 
macaroons, mandelbrot or almond 
cakes and Hamentaschen are other 
Jewish contributions to the American 
menu. The last named is a filled 
cookie, made in the shape of a three 
cornered hat and connected with the 
holiday of Purim. The Bible states, 
that an evil man, named Hamen was 
about to persuade the King to kill- 
ing the Jews, but was stopped in time 
by the King’s Hebrew wife, Esther. 
The cookie represents Hamen’s hat. 


Because the Jews were scattered 
throughout many countries for many 
centuries, the typical American Jew- 
ish diet is a conglomeration of many 
national dishes. These have added 
considerably to the cuisine of the 
American Gourmet. 
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Editor’s Note: “1957 made edu- 
cation more dramatic news than 
it had ever been before in this 
country. Sputnik, of course, made 
the difference, but all the ingredi- 
ents for a big story were there 
even before the end of the year.” 
This statement was made by 
Henry Toy Jr., President of the 
National Citizens Council for Bet- 
ter Schools. In view of this in- 
creased interest in education, the 
Cornell Countryman is starting a 
series dealing with various facets 
of education. This month's article 
concerns the dispersement of in- 
dustry into poor rural areas. 


sé EACHER Supply Drying up 
at source,” “U.S. Plan for 
More Scientists Beginning To Take 
Final Shape.” These and similar 
headlines recently appeared in news- 
papers and magazines across Amer- 
ica. This drive for increased educa- 
tional facilities is being made in order 
to speed up our scientific advances. 


PLans, comparisons, and sugges- 
tions have been made by educators 
and politicians in the hope of better- 
ing our educational system. But all of 
these plans and systems have boiled 
down to two main points. First, we 
must induce more people now work- 
ing in other occupations to move into 
science and related fields. Secondly, 
we must encourage more people to 
get the education and training to 
qualify them as educators, scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and _ skilled 
laboratory workers. 


One of the places where we can 
look for people to fill this need is on 
the low-income farms in this country. 
There are nearly one and a half mil- 
lion farm families with incomes of 


Human intelligence wasted. 


U.S. A's Folly .... 


By GERALD P. HIRSCH ‘59 


Fe) 


Education could be financed by industry. 


$1,000 or less per farm per year. 

Most of these families are serious- 
ly underemployed, working produc- 
tively only a small part of the year. 
Their education is near the seventh 
grade level. Considering the objec- 
tives of the President’s Commission to 
Encourage Education Beyond the 
High School, these are staggering 
facts. Too many young people in 
areas of low farm income are not 
even entering high school. 


H OW can we educate such a great 
mass of people without placing undue 
stress on federal and local resources? 
The answer might be dispersal of 
homes, factories, laboratories, and in- 
dustrial jobs through these areas. 


With increased opportunities the 
poorer farmer will be encouraged to 
leave his land and take advantage 
new industrial and educational faci 
ities. Thus, a new resource of edt 
cated young people could be built w 
in supposedly uneducated areas 
With increased incomes, higher stan¢: 
ards of living, and sound employmetl 
the once poor farmer will come 
want education. Farm youth will m 
longer have to work the land in orde 
to beat out a subsistence level of life 


AN additional impetus to th 
farmer to give up farming entittl 
would be government legislation sit 
ilar to the Soil Bank, applying" 
farms whose owners have gone 
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work in industry. Thus, indirectly, we 
shall have hit the problems of farm 
surpluses, low farm incomes, and in- 
ferior education in rural areas. 

Farm families may be divided into 
two categories: 1) those operating 
farms with annual sales of $2,500 or 
more (i.e. medium-to-high-production 
farms), and 2) those who operate 
farms with annual sales of less than 
$2,500 (low-production farms). 
There are about two million medium- 
to-high-production farms. 

Medium-to-high-production farms 
mpply over 90% of all farm products 

and thus receive the major share 

of the total farm income in this coun- 
try. The number of farms in this cate- 
gory has remained fairly stable in the 
decade. However, the number of 

ms in the $2,500 to $5,000 income 
a declined 20% in the last 


years. 


Tus data is meant to demonstrate 
the rapidly growing importance of 
the farm family’s off-farm income. 
Even in the case of the more prosper- 
ous farms, non-farm income now ac- 


counts for about one fourth of the 
total farm family income. 


The trend seems to be going in 
the right direction. The small farmer 
is willing to leave his land when he 
finds good employment elsewhere. 
This has been shown in the industrial 
development of the South and other 
areas where farms are small and soil 
productivity low. 


H owever. we are aware of the 
fact that industry and good employ- 
ment will not by themselves raise the 
standard of education of the rural 
families. State and federal govern- 
ments must enter the picture as soon 
as the farmer leaves his farm. Incen- 
tives such as scholarships for merit 
and need must be offered. 

This increased source of teachable 
material will aid greatly in fulfilling 
the need for more teachers, scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and _ skilled 
laboratory workers. By getting the 
marginal farmer off his land we will 
be aiding agriculture by reducing the 
great source of surplus which has 
tended to deplete prices. 


New schools will aid agriculture’s human surplus. 


One might argue that these meas- 
ures would turn agriculture into big 
business, but why shouldn’t agricul- 
ture be big business with everything 
else in the country becoming big? It 
is time that we faced the reality that 
the $1,000-per-year farmer is holding 
back progress in education and agri- 
culture. The small farmer is being 
pushed out of agriculture anyway, 
and unless a path is made for him, he 
will fall by the wayside and his tal- 
ents will go to waste. 


I NpusTRY must spread into small 
farm areas; farm youth must be edu- 
cated; incentives must be created to 
bring educated youth with the neces- 
sary ability into the science fields. 
Through such a program America 
can go a long way toward achieve- 
ing the scientific and_ technical 
supremacy she seeks. 





MOVE AHEAD 


WITH NORTHEAST AGRICULTURE 


and G.L.F. the world's biggest 
farmer purchasing cooperative. 


G.L.F. gives you opportunity 
to build careers in 


MANAGEMENT - SALES 
TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


G.L.F. gives you 


good starting salary 
thorough training programs 
full advancement opportunity 
liberal employee benefits 


for further information contact 


Prof. Howard Tyler, Roberts Hall 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
ITHACA. N. Y. 
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A tiny creature called the white 
grub was the cause of a long 
trip for Ricardo Isla, entomologist on 
leave from the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs to study at Cornell 
University under a Point 4 grant. 

Isla is learning about general re- 
search and experimental methods in 
the United States, and _ especially 
about techniques developed here to 
control the white grub, a serious haz- 
zard to crops. 

Isla says that the United States has 
more elaborate equipment than the 
Institute in Chile can procure now, 
but that the methods he had learned 
here will be invaluable’ when he re- 
turns home. 


H E came to this country last Janu- 
ary and spent three months in a 
course on plant protection at the U.S. 
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Headquarters for A Revolution 


During the period of your lifetime or less, just 
17 and a half years, there’s been a tremendous 
change in dairy breeding practices in New York 


reliance on 
selected and reselected through their own artifi- 
cial breeding program, thousands of dairymen 
have created a service which has built production, 
improved type and increased their net income. 
That dairy breeding revolution is headquartered 
right next door to the Cornell campus. Drop in and 


NEW YORK ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’ COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Serving Dairy Herds in New York and Western Vermont Since 1940 






Chilean Etomologist 
at Cornell 


By ELEANOR BILLMYER 


agriculture department’s experiment 
station at Beltsville, Maryland. 


"Tuis session was especially de- 
signed for visitors from other coun- 
tries, to acquaint them with labora- 
tory equipment and methods they 
would use in their studies here. 

Isla spent another month at Belts- 
ville learning about ways of micro- 
organism control of white grubs, us- 
ing bacteria and nematodes hostile to 
the grubs. 

Isla spent the months of May, June 
and July at Cornell’s New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., on three types of grub 
control—micro-organism control (us- 
ing organisms imported from 
France), biological control (with par- 
asites that live off the grubs), and 
chemical control (with insecticides). 























The laboratory’s comparative stud- 
ies on the three methods, Isla says, 
showed that insecticides are the most 
effective in the short run and the fast- 
est method, but are more expensive 
than the other controls. 


WHILE at Geneva, he worked on a 
beetle trapping program in June and 
July, which showed him how to meas- 
ure animal “populations,” to estimate 
the number in a given area. The traps 
were baited with chemicals that at- 
tracted particular beetles. 

He came to Cornell’s central cam- 
pus in Ithaca in August, and is taking 
three courses in the entomology de- 
partment: general economic entomol- 
ogy; insect ecology—about factors 
that limit insect populations; and 
“special topics in economic entomol- 
ogy,” a course that includes training 
in setting up experiments and inter- 
preting the results. 

Isla says that his visit, scheduled 
to end January 31, is proving very 
stimulating, and he finds U.S. stu- 
dents and faculty very friendly and 
serious about their work. He looks 
forward to applying his new knowl- 
edge at home, but also hopes to return 
to the United States sometime for 
even more study. 
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America’s new diplomat. 


OR several years the United 

States has been exporting dairy 
cattle to South American countries. 
Venezuela has always ranked as an 
important market for registered Hol- 
stein seedstock from this country. So 
far this year, 95 animals have been 
transferred to new owners there. 


Tue registration of the animals in 
Venezuela is conducted by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture which during the 
past four years has registered more 
than 17,000 Holsteins. Under this 
program, there are two categories of 
registration. One is for animals and 


Tired of washing 


Your own clothes? 


Bring them to 


STUDENT LAUNDROMAT 
40214 College Ave. 


Si, Senor Holstein 


their offspring from a registered Herd 
Book and the other is for graded up 
cattle. The latter category could be 
compared to the so-called “open herd 
book” used by some of the other 
breeds in this country. 


AT the moment a program of pro- 
duction testing, closely paralleling 
our own Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association, is being established in 
Venezuela. Like most programs in 
this country, top dairymen are inter- 
ested in improving the calibre of their 
herds. Mr. Robert H. Rumler, Execu- 


tive Secretary of the Holstein Friesian 


By ROBERT D. LOEB ‘61 


Association of America, visited Ven- 
ezuela last summer and reports that 
in addition to the demand for regis- 
tered seedstock, there is a demand for 
commercial type Holsteins. 


One importer is working out a 
plan for importing registered calves 
and acclimating them on his own 
ranch for resale as bred heifers. This 
policy of exporting dairy cattle to 
Venezuela not only aids in building 
up the agricultural economy of the 
country, but also serves to favorably 
influence our Good Neighbor Policy 
with South American countries. 


Around the 
Upper Quad 


Foreign students from England, Greece, Sweden, and Thailand, in Home 
Economics, prepared foods from their native countries, at the December meet- 
ing of Home Economics Club. Every girl tasted the different foods and was 
given the opportunity to ask questions about them. 


4-H Club and Pre-Vet Club held a joint Christmas party December 11. 


There were dancing, games, and refreshments. 


Pomology Club held its second annual banquet at Taughannock Farms 


Inn in December. Besides the club members, those present included faculty 
members and graduate students. The group was entertained by students doing 
“take-offs” on professors. 


Veg Crops Club sent Betty Wansink °58, Fred Brueck ’58, Bruce Keeney 
*58, and Paul Gavitt ’58 to the Intercollegiate Judging Contest at the National 
Vegetable Growers Association, held in New Orleans, Louisiana. Ann Marie 
Behling °59, club president, attended the Junior Vegetable Growers Convention 
in Springfield, Illinois. Dr. Pratt, professor in vegetable crops, also attended the 
New Orleans contest, and then flew to Springfield. 


At the last meeting of Veg Crops Club, Mr. John Baker, from Cayuga 
Products Coop, spoke on cooperatives in the vegetable business. 
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Clean Milk 
Essay Worth 
$100 


OULD you use an extra $100? If 
you're an average agricultural 
student, I’m sure that you could. Only 
a few hundred words are needed to 


put you in the running for the Samuel 
L. Stewart Prize of $100. 


This award is offered to promote 
the distribution of high-quality milk 
and to acquaint producers and hand- 
lers of milk with the factors which 
may increase or decrease its palata- 
bility. It is given annually to the win- 
ner of an essay contest subject to the 
following rules: 


1) Essays are judged in regard to 
their effectiveness in furthering the 
aims of the contest. 


2) Each contestant must be en- 
rolled as an undergraduate in the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University. 


3) The essay of 600 to 800 words 
must be filed with the Director of Res- 
ident Instruction not later than April 
1, 1958. The student should use a 
fictitious name on his essay and put 
this same name on an envelope con- 
taining a slip of paper with his real 
name on it. 


4) Essays will be judged by a 
three-man committee appointed by 
the Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture. At least one member shall be 
from the Department of Dairy Indus- 
try and one from the Department of 
Extension Teaching and Information. 
This committee is to make suggestions 
to the faculty from time to time for 
the administration of the contest and 
has the right to reject any or all es- 
says if they are judged unworthy of 
the prize. 


5) The winning essay and those re- 
ceiving honorable mention may be 


published. 


Additional information concerning 
this contest may be gotten from Pro- 
fessor B. L. Harrington of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry. 


The Cornell Countryman wishes 
you the best of luck. 
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Inquiring Countryman 
By CHARLOTTE SCHEMPP ‘60 


Question: 


What is your main gripe against your students? (Answers from instructors) 


Answer: 
David Thompson, Plant Breeding 


“Many of them seem to lack a critical and inquiring mind. They accept 
their assignments as things ‘to be done,’ rather than things from which to 
learn. A large number of college undergraduates maintain a schizophrenic at- 
titude regarding their education. They (or more likely their parents) pay a 
large sum of money to attend a university, while they passively resist attempts 
to give them an education in exchange. The distinction between knowledge and 
wisdom is fast disappearing. Part of the problem lies not with the students but 
with their previous subjection to objective education.” 


Neil Clark, Chemistry 


“In their study habits, they insist upon following my example, not my ad- 
vice. Seriously, most students need to have a little talk with themselves about 
why they are here. Shouldn’t learning be the primary reasons and not just a 
disagreeable but necessary handicap for a full college career”. 


Joan White, Zoology 


“The fact that, in general, students are very “grade conscious” is disturb- 
ing to me. This usually means that they adjust their intellectual efforts to meet 
a variety of practical objectives, frequently discarding their own personal and 
genuine interests in different areas of learning. This fault lies in great part with 
the parents and the educational system, both of which stress the end rather than 
the means. Nevertheless, it is heartening to see the occasional student who dis- 
plays an interest in learning in order to satisfy himself and who is comparatively 
unconcerned about the short term results in his learning.” 


Daniel B. Ward, Botany 


“During laboratory quizzes it is quite common to see students look at each 
other’s papers or whisper answers to one another. The student fails to realize that 
the one or two points gained through cheating is not worth the consequences of 
being caught. The student deludes himself further by believing that the instruc- 
tor does not see what is going on. 

The other day a botany student was caught trying to change a grade in his 
instructor’s grade book. The student’s gamble was a poor one. It is easier to get 
a few points by studying than by cheating.” 
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Canine Capers 


Cornell Canines are 
receiving a well 
rounded education. 


HEN the halls of knowledge, 

old and new, the ivied towers, 
the pranked statues on the quad, the 
breathless gorges, and the Ivy Room 
have all escaped our vivid memories, 
in all probability we will longest re- 
member the Cornell canines. We 
will remember them because our flea- 
bearing friends have one outstanding 
quality in that they are omnipresent. 


Lecture rooms, labs, libraries, drill 
halls, and dining halls are seldom shy 
of an intruding pooch. There is one 
dog that bravely accepts the risk of 
being drafted into the K-9 Corps by 
always following his master to the 
fourth floor of Barton Hall for classes. 


What this campus needs is more dogs. 


By MICHAEL D. MARIEN ‘59 


But this one is the exception, for most 
dogs prefer to circulate in order to 
broaden their knowledge, friendships, 
and reputation. 

Denizens from the land of Red 
Heart and fire hydrants have had 
Cornell’s liberal policies extended to 
them, and the resulting commensalism 
between man and beast perhaps is 
unique among American universities. 

The dogs at Cornell have almost 
superseded the tradition of the Big 
Red Bears, for they, too, appear at 
every football game, and usually cre- 
ate more attention than the fuzzy 
mascots when they are evicted during 
the game on an off-sides count by an 
unsympathetic referee. 


Tripod and his original master. 


In addition to local dogs that feel 
the need of an education, many 
pooches are sponsored by some cam- 
pus living unit. Introduction to Cor- 
nell is typified by “Susy,”a young and 
innocent Cocker Spaniel who was re- 
cently brought to live at the Phi Kap- 
pa Tau house. Although showered 
with affection and warned against 
leaving the premises, she instinctively 
felt the spirit of the Cornell canine, 
and soon made her first public ap- 
pearance in the Willard Straight Hall 
Game Room. 


Specimens that can be classified as 
Great Dane, St. Bernard, Houndawg, 
Cocker Spaniel, Daschound, Collie, 
All American (or Heinz “57”), 
Husky, and others can be seen at 
practically any time of day, pursuing 
their social duties around the campus. 


Without a doubt, the most distin- 
guished of the crew is “Chinook,” or 
“Tripod” as he is colloquially called, 
Cornell’s only three-legged dog. “Chi- 
nook,” who left his native Alaska to 
live at the Kappa Delta Rho house, is 
most commonly seen in the Mann 
Library or hopping across the Ag 
quad. His missing leg is the result of 
an auto accident that occurred after 
he came to Cornell; the patching was 
applied here at the Cornell Small An- 
imal Clinic. “Chinook” is a genuine 
Siberian Husky, and was brought to 
Ithaca in 1953 by Roger Burggraf. 


Bow your head the next time a prof 
evicts some pooch. We should remem- 
ber that this professor is evicting an 
institution—-the Cornell canine. 
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WINE have a lower ability to reg- 

ulate their body temperature under 
stress than do other livestock. Their 
eficiency of surplus heat dissipation 
is reduced by such factors as a thick 
layer of subcutaneous fat, greater 
feed requirement per unit of weight 
during the growing stage, greater 
mass per unit of surface area, and 
less lung capacity per unit of weight. 
Experiments conducted in Hawaii 
show that the optimum temperature 
for growing and fattening swine lies 
somewhere between 60 and 70 de- 
grees. Above this temperature per- 
formance is reduced because the ani- 
mal expends energy in dissipating ex- 
cess heat generated during increased 
metabolism. In Hawaii an experiment 
was designed to test the effectiveness 
of a water wallow or fine mist spray 
in improving the environment for 
growing market hogs. Twenty-four 
thrifty growing pigs ranging in 
weight from 50 to 100 pounds at the 
start of the experiment were used. 
They were divided into lots of eight, 
and were fed the same type of rations 
throughout the study. One lot was 
provided with a fine mist spray dur- 
ing the daytime, the second had ac- 
cess to a water bath, and the third 
served as control. 


Proressor Wayman and junior 
scientist Iwanaga of the Hawaii 
University Department of Animal 
Husbandry report that the water mist 
device alleviated heat stress and in- 
creased the rate of gain by 1.40 to 
1.51 pounds per day without increas- 
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Cool your pigs 
for more pork 
per penny. 


ing feed requirement per unit of 
weight. The hogs in the second exper- 
imental lot increased their rate of 
gain by 1.45 pounds per day and also 
increased their feed intake. Two of 
the hogs in this lot fell sick during the 
experiment. The scientists point out 
that bath and spray treatments must 
be considered an additional cost, and 
that extension of the data to herd size 
is but theoretical. In many areas, good 
results should be obtained with good 
shade and adequate air circulation. 


Some 250,000 to 500,000 tons of 
cottonseed meal went into poultry 
rations last year. “Swine, poultry, and 
young calves”, you remember, “are 
injured by an appreciable amount of 
gossypol in the ration.” How has the 
increase in poultry consumption of 
cottonseed meal, which is normally a 
rich source of gossypol, come about? 
A partial answer to this question is 
that the gossypol content of the meal 
now in use in poultry rations is very 
low. Much free gossypol is removed 
through better processing methods 


Martin Oworen 


By MARTIN U. OWOREN ‘60 


based on research conducted by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, State Experiment Stations 
and other co-operating bodies. 


THE researchers show that chick 
and broiler rations containing equal 
amounts of the improved meal and 
soybean meal produce the same 
growth and feed efficiency as soybean 
meal alone. Most mixed poultry ra- 
tions which are not for laying hens 
now contain the improved meal. The 
scientists are currently trying to pro- 
duce a meal that will not adversely af- 


fect egg quality. 


The meal has been successfully 
used in experimental swine and calf 
rations. In North Carolina experi- 
ments, calves fed rations containing 
40% of the meal were not undesir- 
ably affected. Other experiments show 
that pigs eight weeks old are not ap- 
preciably harmed by consumption of 
rations containing 20% of the meal. 
The effects of feeding the meal in 
milk substitutes for dairy calves are 
being investigated. 
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HE class of 1957 of the Cornell’s 
College of Agriculture is en- 
gaged in many different occupations. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the men 
are doing graduate work, either at 
Cornell or at some other school. 
Twenty-two per cent are in some 
branch of the armed forces. Thirteen 
per cent are engaged in farm business 
of some kind, including food sales 
and nursery operation. 
Alumni in this field include Robert 
Butler, a dairy industry supply com- 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 


Quality you will like, 
Service you will enjoy. 
Call 4-6212 for wholesale or retail de- 


livery by experienced, courteous, and 


efficient delivery men... . 


Parking in front of our Dairy Store 


748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Until 8:30 on Fridays 


es es 


pany employee; Thomas E. Caulfield, 
a buyer for the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company; Milton A. Fuller- 
ton, Jr., who is working for the East- 
ern States Farmer Exchange; and 
William Saurer, who is employed by 
the Ice Cream Division of Sealtest. 


"TWELVE percent of the male class 
members are either working on farms 
or, as in the case of Neil Baker, are 
operating their own farms. 


Empire Sreeders 
‘For Getter 
Livestock 


BROWN-SWISS 
HI-HO FARMS 


Darien Center, New York 


Cal Champlin, Owner 


Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 


Complete Washing, Drying 


and Folding Service 


HI - SPEED 


LAUNDROMAT 
402 Eddy St. Phone 3112 


Open until 8 
Monday and Friday nights 


By BARBARA FISHER ‘61 


Eight per cent of the men are in 
public jobs such as assistant county 
agents, vocational agricultural teach- 
ers, 4-H agents, and conservation 
service employees. Some graduates in 
this field are Paul A. Garrett, a man- 
ager trainee at the G.L.F. Service 
Agency; and Robert A. Francis and 
Lawyer Davis, both working in the 
soil conservation field. 


Five per cent of the men are in 
non-farm occupations, and the occu- 
pations of the rest are unknown. 


The women’s vocations are just as 
diversified, ranging from lab techni- 
cians and research workers to house- 
wives. Two of the girls are studying 
abroad this school year. Karen G. 
Anderson, recipient of the William F. 
Dreer award, is in Stockholm, Swe- 
den, working for her MLA degree. 
Sharen Flynn, winner of the Rotary 
International Fellowship, is studying 
science teaching at the University of 
the Philippines in Manila. This fel- 
lowship provides Karen with all her 
living expenses and _ transportation 
costs while she is studying. 


‘Two graduates spent the summer 
in foreign countries. Fred W. Car- 
penter worked on the Cornell Greek 
Project in Salonika, Greece, and San- 
ford Shapley worked for the Alaskan 


Fisheries Research Department. 


Former Cornell Countryman Busi- 
ness Manager, Fred Belden, is in Cos- 
ta Rica now as an international farm 
youth exchange delegate. He will be 
studying there until next April. 


(Ed. Note: This article revives 
alumni news as a Countryman fea- 
ture. If you have any news about the 
activities of our alumni or their ad- 
dresses, this information would be ap- 
preciated by the staff.) 
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One way New IDEA adds years of spreading, At left, water stands on surface of water repellent Penta-treated 


| SPREADS 


NY BS 


Ra 













board. At right, untreated board absorbs moisture. This New IpeEa treatment assures longer, rot-free life. 


The Spreaders With Built-In Extra Years 


Good reasons why 
successful farmers prefer 
NEw JDEA spreaders 


For nearly sixty years, New IDEA 
spreaders have been first choice of 
experienced farmers because they last 
longer, do the best job. 


Last longer. Today, New IDEA 
spreaders are built to rigid standards 
after being tested and re-tested to the 
breaking point on the New Ipea tor- 
ture track. On-farm testing proves 
both long life and performance. With 
New Ipea spreaders, you have lower 
upkeep, many added years of spread- 
ing service. 


Spread better. Every New IDEA 
spreader shreds finer because the 
blade-like U-teeth are triple staggered 
to tear up the manure thoroughly. 
Famous New Ibe replaceable paddles 
are scientifically designed to slice 
through manure and deliver a wider, 
more uniform pattern, 


Most popular. Experienced farmers 
know there’s nothing like a New IDEA 
spreader to help them do a better job 
of soil conditioning. That’s why more 
farmers use New IpEA spreaders than 
any other make. 


Extra years are added. 
Sturdy “A”’ hitch, of 
deep formed steel 
members extends 
back and ties into 
the main frame for 
extra stability. 


Extra years of slam- 
bang loading. Heavy 
gauge steel flares 
strengthen box, 
withstand shocks of 
mechanical loading. 


Extra years added to 
business end. Larger 
tubular distributor 
shaft is stronger and 
takes shock loads 
with less danger of 
damage. 





Extra years of built-in 
strength. Rugged, 
one-piece steel end- 
gate helps resist 
twisting. Protects 
against hydraulic 
loader damage. 


See the newest NEW IDEA spreaders at your NEW IDEA dealer’s. 


75-bu. 4-wheel 





95-bu. 


70-bu. 
Look at NEw [pea 


125-bu, PTO 





95-bu. PTO 


before you buy 


NE ‘iy [DE A FARM EQUIPMENT CO., oivision Aveo vistrisutinc corp. 
RE Rea 
Dept. 376, Coldwater, Ohio 


Please send free literature on the spreaders checked: 
0 125-bu. PTO 


[] 95-bu. PTO 
C1 95-bu. 
Name __ 
Address 
Town 


() 70-bu. 
(1) 75-bu. 4-wheel 


(1) Booklet “Manure Handling” 


State 

















































































































































































































Library, 


U. S. Dept. of Agr., 


Washineton, D. C. 
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Quick drive-in mounting... 


BIG LIFT at LOW COST 
with the New McCormick No. 33 Loader! 


Ram-in loading—even with a 50 hp tractor— 
doesn’t strain this new low-cost McCormick No. 33 
loader. And all-welded frame, sturdy bracing, and 
closer-coupled, single-unit design also give the 
No. 33 loader strength to lift a ton nearly 10 feet 
high. Split-second control, 3,000-lb breakaway lift, 
and big 9-cubic-foot fork help you load 70 bushels 


Save trips with new McCormick 95-bushel spreader. 108 
self-cleaning beater teeth help new McCormick No. 30 spreader shred 
manure more thoroughly. Your choice of ground or pto drive. 


And new 70-bushel McCormick No. 21 spreads 
this big load in a hurry, too! It rips hard-packed manure 
to pieces and spreads it uniformly. Treated wood box 
with steel flares and rugged frame for long life. 
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in only 9 or 10 passes to cut manure moving time. 

And you just drive in to mount the No. 33 loader 
in about 12 minutes. Parking legs, which hold the 
loader at proper height for fast mounting, become 
front braces. The rugged No. 33 loader mounts on 
International® 350 and 330 Utility tractors; 
Farmall 450, 350 and earlier models. 


Ask your IH dealer 


to demonstrate McCormick 
No. 33 loader features that 
save time and work. Figure 
cash savings in first cost and 
operation that come with a 
McCormick loader and 
spreader that exactly fit 
your manure moving needs. 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER vecier 


International Harvester 
Products pay for themselves 
in use — Farm Tractors and 
Equipment ... Twine. . . Com- 
mercial Wheel Tractors... 
Motor Trucks . . . Construction 
Equipment—General Office, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 





